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ABSTRACT 

The present study aimed at identifying the democratic practices that can be 
followed in the EFT- university classes and investigating their effect on the students’ 
attitude towards the English language learning at the postgraduate level. A democratic 
practices list was identified. These practices were followed in EEL classes all the 
academic year by both the students and/or the instructor. A democratic practices scale of 
40 items was developed and administered to the students to rate them. Another scale of 12 
items was developed to examine the effect of using the democratic practices on the 
students’ attitude towards English language course. 

The findings of the first scale showed that the democratic practices were followed 
and practiced in EEL classes during the academic year 2003-2004. Four items of freedom 
of self-expression were agreed to by the students without gender differences. Eleven 
items of the mutual respect dimension, except item no. 2: "The instructor used tough 
utterances in his treatment with students in the EEL classes", five items of taking 
responsibility, three of taking decisions, six items of equality, six items of justice 
dimension and 3 items of common interest dimension were used and practiced in the EEL 
classes. Few gender differences had been reported. 

The second scale revealed that the students benefited very much from the English 
language course taught accompanying the democratic practices. All the students reported 
their positive attitudes towards leaning the EEL classes because they were very useful to 
them. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Democracy is a buzzword, especially in the last five years. Reviewing the 
literature, it has been found out that democracy and education have a strong 
relationship although the former has been used in politics (Aly 2004:1). There is a 
growing interest in strengthening democratic institutions and expanding democratic 
practices at national and local levels throughout the world. ( Hinimelman 1997) 

Democracy, nowadays, has become more frequent word in all the aspects of 
life. In education, a lot of articles on democracy have been published. Kaplan 
(2000) studied the democratic relationship between teacher end student. Kubow 
and Kinney (2000) threw the light of fostering democracy in middle school 
classrooms. Adeyemi (2002) investigated the teaching and learning of the concept 
of democracy at the junior secondary school level in Botswana. Paul (2002) 
examined democracy in the classroom at the university level. Selwyn (2002) 
studied pupils' perceptions of classroom and whole-school democracy. Starnes 
<2002) talked about modeling democracy in American schools. Herman (2003) 
discussed practicing democracy in high school. He focused on fostering 
responsibility, democratic governance and whole-class discussions. Some other 
articles on democracy in the field of education were written by: Apple and Beane 
(1995), Balnnueller (1998). McCarthy (1998) Aly (1999), Acker (2000). Cotton 
(2001). Colin III (2001), Harwood (2001), Kelly (2002), Shechtman (2002). 
Wilmer (2002), Davis Jr. (2003). Smith (2003). Kahne and Westheimer (2003), 
Westheimer and Kahne (2003), Al-Kliawaldah (2004), Fenimore-Smith (2004) 
and Hunt Helgesen and Kelly <2004). 





Examining the reality of our Egyptian EFL classes in schools and 
universities, it is very obvious that democratic practices are absent. There are some 
possible reasons such as authoritarian forms of learning, the large number of the 
students inside each classroom, the overload the teacher suffers from, the 
traditional teaching techniques, and teacher preparation program at faculties of 
education. 

According to Harber ( 1994:9) authoritarian forms of learning in schools are 
currently much more common than democratic ones. Although his statement was 
published 10 years ago. the situation in our Egyptian schools is true. i.e. it is 
authoritarian. This, of course, hinders the implementation of democratic practices 
inside the classrooms 

The number of students in a classroom is large. It is very difficult for the 
teacher to try the democratic practices inside the EFL class. Active participation 
and free self-expression by students may be done but on a very small scale. This 
large number makes the classrooms uncomfortable and boring places. In this 
respect. Knight (2001:258) stated that classrooms are not very comfortable. 
According to him. what can and should be eliminated is "unnecessary pain" which 
takes the form of humiliation, blaming and shaming, boredom, imposed silence and 
loneliness. 

The overload of the EFL teachers is another challenging problem. Teachers 
must legally have 18 periods, per week plus administrative duties such as 
supervision, and plus checking the students' assignments notebooks!! Added to 
these, the low payment they receive and the social problems they daily face and 
that led them to give private lessons. All of these conditions hinder the democratic 
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practices inside our EFL classes. Teachers, as Bargar said ( 1998:3), do not create 
classroom environments that encourage debate and discussion. The experience of 
free speech is not encouraged in the classroom setting. 

Our educational system is the fourth reason beyond the absence of 
democracy in our EFL classes. It is exam-oriented. Therefore, it is impossible, as 
Print, Ornstroin and Nielsen (2002:204) ensured, ‘‘to give space for exchanges of 
views and discussions". In fact. Listening and speaking skills are completely 
neglected and. in turn, the students have no opportunities for free oral self- 
expression or discussions. Besides, the teachers themselves are free on a very 
limited scale to overlook the manual and ministry directives, a procedure is 
considered illegal from the supervisors' points of view. As a result, the teachers' 
lesson plans must follow the syllabus and the teaching steps mentioned in the 
manual and the ministry directives, otherwise they are legally punished. 

Lack of democratic school culture is the fifth reason beyond the absence of 
democracy in our EFL classes. Teachers do need support and encouragement from 
the school principals so that they may apply the democratic practices inside the 
classroom. Principals and EFL supervisors are not familiar with them and therefore 
they will not support teachers in this regard. Therefore, they, according to Berman 
(2003:35), need to create a school culture that welcomes all students, helps them 
learn to work together, and convinces them of their ability and responsibility to 
make the world a better place. Creating a democratic school culture, according to 
Print, Ornstroin and Nielsen (2002). means that the relationship between students 
and teachers must be on a more equal basis, must be governed by mutual respect 
and must be committed to enhancing democratic processes (p. 201 ). Schools which 
model democratic practices are most effective in promoting civic knowledge and 
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engagement (p. 197). Kahne and Westheimer (2003:36) ensured that improving 
society requires democracy work: and making democracy work requires that 
schools take this goal seriously: to educate and nurture engaged and informed 
democratic citizens. The findings of McKenna's study (2000) expressed the need 
for schools to model democratic ideals in the classroom for the creation of 
tomorrow’s citizens. 

The sixth possible reason for the absence of democracy in our EFL classes is 
the teacher preparation program. In the faculties of education, students are 
implicitly forbidden to practice any democratic activities. They are also not familiar 
with the human rights and the democratic teaching principles. Consequently, they 
will not able to implement them in their classes after graduation. Pearl (2000) 
clarified that in schools today, rights are rarely taught and even more rarely 
practiced. For rights to be real, teachers must understand them both in theory and as 
they have been practiced throughout the years. Teachers who have had little 
involvement in the understanding and the practicing of rights are not likely to teach 
them with much conviction (p. 10). To overcome the poor preparation of teachers. 
Kelly (2002:39, 48) conducted a study to describe a series of methods used to 
prepare preservice candidates to create equitable classroom climates and to better 
serve all children’s learning needs because most pre-service teachers candidates, 
according to him. did not have much experience in equity training other than what 
they have observed or experienced in their own lives. 

Finally, the relationship between teachers and students at the different 
educational stages is very poor and. as a result, respect is a dream, dialogue is not 
possible and violence is the dominant nature. This is due to the large number of 





students, bad social conditions of school and university teachers, and private 
lessons, an increasingly growing phenomenon. 



- STUDY QUESTIONS: 

In the light of the previous presentation, it is clear that the democratic 
practices in schools and universities are not used for some reasons. The present 
study will try to examine the effect of using some of them on the university 
students' attitudes towards the English language learning. This can be achieved by 
answering the following two questions: 

1- What are the democratic practices that can be followed in EFL university 
classes? 

2- What is the effect of using some democratic practices on the students' 
attitudes towards English language learning? 

- REVIEW OF LITERATURE: 

Some studies focused on the nature of democratic classroom , such as 
Harber (1994). Knight (1999), Kubow and Kenney (2000). Pearl (2000) , 
Regional Educational laboratory (2002B). Ninian (2003). Silva <2000), Knight 
(2001 ), Adeyeini (2002) Wilmer (2002), l^esley University (2004). Another group 
of studies dealt with the democratic teacher , such as Bargar (1998) Aly (1999), 
Pearl and Knight (1999), Knight (2002) and Shechtman (2002). Other studies 
tackled democracy in foreign language classroom , such as Silva (2000). Hunt 
(1993). Doane (1998). Roosevelt (1998). Ridgewood High School (1999). Acker 
(2000) Me Burney and Morrell (2001) and By ram <2003). A fourth group of 
studies investigated the democratic practices in education, such as Trench and 




O'Donnell (1997). Rainer, Julie and Guyton, Edith (1999), Victoria (2001), Al- 
Kliawaldah (2004). Pearl (2005) and Pryon and Pryon (2005). In the following 
section, some of the previous related studies will be presented and discussed. 



Silva (2000:19) created the climate of an open democratic class that lead 82 
Japanese students of Spanish as a foreign language to work so hard. Along the 
classes, she tried to ensure collaboration, students' participation, free discussion of 
ideas, and motivation. Regarding motivation, the students had already mentioned, 
in a survey, their interests in terms related to social problems, freedom, and human 
rights. Expression of feelings and creativity is an issue of utmost importance. 
Students felt quite free to express their feelings, deep impressions, anger, etc. 
Feelings were granted an importance place in our classes. 

Hendershot' s project took place in a tenth grade language arts classroom at 
a high school in Pennsylvania. 45 students from two separate English classes 
participated in the project. It was structured around a unit designed on 
Shakespeare’s "Henry V”. a core novel in the 10 th grade English curriculum. The 
objective was to examine how students’ choice in the English classroom foster 
interest and investment in learning. Rather than assigning the students a formal 
exam or an essay to write, she decided to leave the medium and topic (relating to 
“Henry V”) up to them. In this way, the students explored topics she did not 
consider. The project allowed the students and the teacher as well to experience 
learning together, a necessary ingredient in any successful classroom. They were 
interested and motivated to do the project because they were given choice. They 
also learned more. (2002:2-3. 8) 





Sheclitnian (2002:364, 373) conducted a study to validate a measure of 
teachers' democratic beliefs on issues related to classroom life. He stated that the 
principles of democracy can be summarized in three concepts: freedom, equality 
and justice. Teachers may be friendly, give students freedom and responsibility, be 
understanding: or they can lead the classroom by giving orders being strict and 
expressing dissatisfaction. Democratic teachers (i.e. those who value freedom, 
equality, and justice) tend to be self-transcendent and open to change rather than 
self-enhancing and conservative. They tend to be cooperative and affective than 
oppositional: influence is shared with students rather than dominating them. They 
are more understanding and friendly rather than strict and admonishing in their 
behavior. Finally, they hold multicultural and anti-biased perspectives on ethnicity, 
race and gender. The study results revealed that democratic teachers appear to use 
helping strategies whereas the less democratic teachers clearly use more restrictive 
methods. These result indicates that the better teachers were the more democratic 
ones in respect of teaching success. 

Hunt, Helgesen and Kelly (2004) introduced democracy into children's 
classes by using questionnaires. They created work-sheets that required students to 
match English and Japanese phrases. They then gave the students a questionnaire 
using the same phrases. For the following month each student was asked to select 
one preferred learning focus (reading, writing, speaking or listening) and one 
topic from a list of five. From the results the authors created a pie chart that 
indicated the ratio of topics chosen and the preferred learning focus. The authors 
used this as a basis for making lesson plans. Fourth to sixth graders chose reading 
and writing as their preferred method of learning English. Junior high school 
students placed emphasis on speaking and listening. The children were used to 
make choices and take responsibility for their actions and this was build gradually. 




Pryon and Pry on's study (2005) investigated preservice teachers' 
intentions to integrate democratic practice into their teaching and the influence of 
attitudes and beliefs on intentions. Participants were 76 undergraduates from 3 
social studies methods classes. A theory of reasoned action (Fishhein & Ajzen. 
1975) guided instrument development. Intention was determined solely by attitude, 
and attitude by two beliefs about outcomes of democratic practice. Pretest to 
posttest changes on knowledge of how to integrate democratic practice 
corresponded to levels of course implementation. 

- COMMENT : 

1 . In these studies, it is clear that democracy has different aspects such as: 
making choice taking responsibility by students {Hunt 1993. Hun, 
Helgesen and Kelly 2004). creative reading and writing of poetry i Roosevelt 
1998). interactive discussions {Ridgewood High School 1999). discussion 
and dialogue in reading Shakespeare’s plays {Acker 2000 and Hendershot 
2002). students' participation, free discussion of ideas, speaking and 
debating in class ( Silva 2000), and. finally, freedom to write about what 
interest students {Me Burney and Morrell 2001). 

- STUDY TERMINOLOGY: 

In the light of the literature review”, the following terms are 
operationally defined and used in the present study: 

•> Democracy: Democracy is used in the present article in its narrow 
meaning, i.e. the meaning related to the field education. It refers to three 
dimensions: freedom, equality and justice. Its components or elements 





arc: free self-expression, mutual respect, active participation, 

cooperation, discussion and debate. 

❖ Democratic classroom: Harber (1994:3) clarified that in such 

classrooms pupils possess rights to be listened, to be respected and to be 
treated fairly and should observe the rights of others. These classrooms 
are characterized by participation and emphasizing values as tolerance, 
mutual respect, fairness, freedom of expression and diversity of opinion. 
From Knight's point of view, a classroom is democratic when it 
welcomes all students as equally valued members of the school 
community (1999:8). Pearl (2000:5) added that in a democratic 
classroom, student opinion is given serious consideration. Students learn 
to be responsible citizens by being knowledgeable and responsible 
citizens. Therefore, the term is used here to mean the setting for 
learning where teachers and students are sharing ideas, using critical 
reflection and analysis, promoting the common good, and participating 
in decision making. 

•> Democratic practices: In the present study, it operationally means the 
activities, procedures and techniques followed by instructor and/or 
students to create a classroom environment, characterized by seven 
important values or components : freedom of self-expression, mutual 
respect, taking responsibility, taking decisions, equality, justice and 
common interest. 



STUDY LIMITATI ION : 
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The present study limits itself to the following five fields of democratic 
practices: five dimensions: freedom of self-expression, mutual respect, taking 

responsibility, taking decisions, equality, justice and common interest, because they 
are. in the light of literature review and from the author's point of view, the most 
common ones that can be followed in EFL university classes. 

- STUDY SAMPLE: 

The sample of the present study consisted of 1 10 students enrolled in one- 
year special diploma in education (teaching methodology and curriculum) in the 
academic year 2003-2004. 

- STUDY TOOLS AND PROCEDURES: 

To answer the first question: What are the democratic practices that can 
be followed in ELF university classes?, the Arabic and foreign literature has 
been thoroughly reviewed in order to identify a list of the democratic practices 
that can be followed in the EFL university classrooms. A democratic practices 
list was agreed to by both the students and the teacher in the first lecture. 

A democratic practices scale has been prepared by the present study author 
in the light of the previous list. This scale aimed at examining the students' 
ratings of the democratic practices used and followed by them or/and by the 
teacher inside the English Language classes. It consisted of 72 items in its 
preliminary version and it was written in Arabic because most of the sample 
were not majored in English. It was in a Likert-three-point scale format: Agree. 
Neutral and Disagree. It covered seven dimensions: freedom of self-expression 
(number of items = 5). mutual respect (n= 11). taking responsibility (n= 5), 
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taking decisions (n= 3), equality <n= 6). justice (n= 7) and common interest (n= 
3). To measure its face validity. It was submitted to three staff members at 
Benha Faculty of Education. In its final form, the scale consisted of 40 items 
(see Appendix 1). Then, it was administered to 110 students enrolled in special 
diploma at the Faculty of Education. Benha. in the university year 2003-2004. 
The following table shows the scale dimensions and their items: 



Table ( 1 >: Scale Dimensions and Items 



■ 


Dimension 


Items 


m 


1 


freedom of self- 
expression 


1-9-15-19-25 


5 


2 


mutual respect 


2- 10 - 20 - 26 - 30 - 32 - 34 - 36 
-38-39-40 


11 


3 


taking responsibility 


3-11-21-24-27 


5 


B 


taking decisions 


4-12-16 


3 


5 


equality 


5- 13- 17-22-28-33 


6 


u 


justice 


6-7- 14- 18-23-29 -31 


7 


k a 


Common interest 


8-35-37 


3 






Sum 


40 



In order to answer the second question: ' What is the effect of using some 
democratic practices on the students' attitudes towards English language 
learning?, an attitude scale was developed and its face validity was judged by 
three staff members at Benha Faculty of Education. In its final version, it 
consisted of 12 items. (See Appendix 2 ) 



- RESEARCH FINDINGS: 
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First: F indings of The Democratic Practices Scale: 



The first section of the democratic practices scale ’’Personal Information" 
showed that the sample consisted of 1 10 (44 males - 66 females). The students 
were majored in different specializations: English. Arabic. French, science, 
mathematics, social studies, home economics, computer science, commerce, and 
kindergarten education. In addition, they have been graduated from different 
faculties: faculty of education, specific education, home economics, arts, and 
commerce. They have different English Language backgrounds: weak (n= 5). 
average (n= 42). good (n= 49) and excellent (n= 9). although the reality of their 
language levels are low and different from the reported in this scale. Concerning 
the work field item no. 4. they reported that 48 females and 14 males have no 
work. Item no. 5 about the objective of joining the postgraduate studies level 
revealed that 2 students join it just for leisure. 87 for obtaining master and Ph.D. 
degrees, and 1 1 for developing their social and financial status. The large 
number of the respondents (n=87) is an expected response because most of the 
students (= 62) have no work and consequently they have to join the 
postgraduate studies. 

The following table shows more details about the sample and its different 
specialization: 



Table (2): Details of Study Sample 
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MAJOR 


GENDER 


NUMBER 


Fnidish 


Male 


8 


1 • 1 1 . . 2 1 • 1 


Female 


24 


Arabic 




4 






8 


French 


Male 


1 


Female 


2 


• 

V < t t I 1 t ( 


Male 


5 


SVIl Mil 


Female 


3 


nvit In* iii ■ /*v 


Male 


5 




Female 


4 


social studies 


Male 


5 


Female 


5 




Male 


U 


IIWIIIl ttllllUllIRa 


Female 


3 


Ed. technology and 


Male 


14 


computer 


Female 


8 


business 




1 






0 


kindergarten education 


Male 




Female 


3 


Industrial fields 


Male 




Female 


2 


Not stated 


Male 


0 


Female 


5 




Sum 


110 



This table shows that the study sample is of special nature. This variety in 
majors and faculties is a challenging problem to the EFL/ESP instructor in 
meeting the students' needs, because they have certainly different levels in 
English Language, and in turn, they have different degrees of satisfaction. That 
is why the democratic practices have been followed in the present study to 
bridge his gap between the students. 



The second section of the scale showed the following: 



- FIRST: FREEDOM OF SELF-EXPRESSION DIMENSION 
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The findings of ihe present study showed that four items of freedom of 
expression were agreed to by the sample as follows: 



Table (3): Findings of Freedom of Self-expression 



e 


Item 


Agree 


Ncutial 


disagree 


Agree- 
ment % 




- We had Ihe freedom to express 


M 35 


6 


3 






our opinions and ideas inside the 


F 47 






75 




EFL elassroom 


8 


8 






- The instructor encouraged us to 




u 


3 




■ 


discuss and express our opinions in 
the EFL class 


wm 


K9 


9 


74 




- We were free to ask questions 


M 33 


mu 






m 


during the class. 


F 46 


SES 




i L 


19 


- The instructor' s insistence for the 
students to ask their questions 
inside the classroom only and in the 


M 30 


7 


5 


X X 




presence of all the students hindered 
many students especially the shy to 
participate. (*) 


F 44 


11 


11 






- The instructor' s insistence for the 
students to ask their questions 


mg 


H 


3 






inside the classroom only and in the 
presence of all the students 






12 


64 




benefited me very much. 











\1 = Male • F = female (•> = Net? alive item 



Out of the five items of freedom of self-expression, this table reveals 
that four of them (1 + 9 + 15 + 25) were agreed to by the students, males <n=44) 
and females (n= 66). without gender differences. In other words, most of the 
male and female students stated that the freedom of self-expression was 
practiced in the EFL classes, except one item no. 19: The instructor's 
insistence for the students to ask their questions inside the classroom only 
and in the presence of all the students hindered many students especially 
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the shy to participate", although they expressed in item no. 25 that this 
technique was useful and benefited them. 



• SECOND: MUTUAL RESPECT DIMENSION 

The findings of the mutual respect dimension were presented in the 
following table: 



Table (4): Findings of Mutual Respect Dimension 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agree- 
ment % 




The instructor used tough 


M 38 


6 


3 




2 


utterances in his treatment with 
students in the EFL classes. (*) 


F7 


7 


51 


*** 


10 


- We had enough time to complete 
and deliver the extracurricular 




1 


10 


77 




activities. 




5 


8 


m m 




- No final oral examination is 


M 32 


7 


— 


H 4 


20 


satisfactory and meets our needs. 


F 49 


8 


mm 


74 


26 


- The mutual respect between the 
instructor and the students was 


M 40 


1 


i 




dominant in EFL classes all the 
year. 


F 60 


4 


2 


91 




- Every student respected other's 


M.',r 'Ts<: 


Hi] 


mm 




30 


opinions even when they are not 
right. 


m 






89 




- Separating the males and females 
mviflc* ( hi % I'l'ivvriuun iv ivf'if*! iir\ 


M 39 


2 


i 




32 


IIIMlIl till Md.Vll iruill .l.HIMtH ini y 

because it meets our Islamic 
culture. 


F 54 


6 


5 


85 




- The instructor respected students* 


M 34 


6 


4 




34 


opinions even when they are not 
right. 


F 48 


12 


6 


75 


36 


- The instructor's commitment to 
the exact timing for the class 




7 


23 


65 <•> 




beginning and end bothered us. 




10 


31 




38 


- 1 attended the EFL classes on 


M 35 


5 


mm 


81 


time although 1 have job problems. 


F 54 


6 


mm 























































- 1 think that the objective of the 
instructor's insistence for the 


M 33 


7 


3 




39 


students to ask their questions 
inside the classroom only and in the 
presence of all the students was not 
to waste time. 


F 34 


16 


16 


61 




- Both the instructor and the 
students respected the rules agreed 




5 


1 




40 


to in the first class concerning the 
classroom discipline, syllabus and 
activities. 




7 


1 


75 



M = Male - F = Female l*> = Neg alive item *** = gentler dilleience 



This table clearly shows that all the 1 1 items of the mutual respect dimension, 
except item no. 2: "The instructor used tough utterances in his treatment with 
students in the EFL classes", were used and practiced in the EFL classes. The 
students highly agreed (over 75%) to the item no. 10: "We had enough time to 
complete and deliver the extracurricular activities" (M 32 + F 53 = 85 = 77 %), 
item no. 26 " The mutual respect between the instructor and the students was 
dominant in EFL classes all the year" <M 40 + F 60 = 100 = 91%). item no. 30 " 
Every student respected other's opinions even when they are not right" (M 41 
+ F 57 = 98 = 89%). item no. 32: "Separating the males and females inside the 
classroom is satisfactory because it meets our Islamic culture" (M 39 + F 54 = 
93 = 85%), item 34: "The instructor respected students' opinions even when 
they are not right" (M 34 + F 48 = 82 = 75%), item 40: "Both the instructor 
and the students respected the rules agreed to in the first class concerning the 
classroom discipline, syllabus and activities" (M 31 + F 51 = 82 = 75%). 

The only gender difference in this dimension was in item no. 2: " The 
instructor used tough utterances in his treatment with students in the EFL 
classes". The male students (m=44) reported that the instructor used tough 
utterances, but the females students (n=66) did not. 
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THIRD: TAKING RESONSIBIUTY DIMENSION 



The findings of taking responsibility dimension were presented in the 
following table: 



Table (5): Findings of Taking Responsibility Dimension 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agree- 
men % 


3 


- Although I was free not to attend 


M 40 


2 


1 


92 




the classes, I regularly did. 


F 61 


0 


3 




11 


- The classes were serious for 


M 43 


0 




0 


X7 


notn me instructor anu me 
students. 


F 53 


s 




8 


o / 


1 1 


- I attended the EFL classes 

sa i , ma a V ft a. aa ft a t la as am laaati m aa a a 1 1 


M 31 


7 


4 


*7 1 


L\ 


regular!) because oi ils 

importance and usefulness. 


P' 47 


11 


2 


/ 1 




- Electing a leader for each 


M 35 


5 


2 




24 


specialization led to coordination 
and cooperation. 


F' 48 


7 


11 


75 


27 


- We were completely free 
whether to attend the EFL classes 


M 

37 


2 


3 


89 




or not. 


F 61 


0 


5 





M = Male - F = Female <•( = Negative ilem 



This table shows that all the five items of taking responsibility dimension 
were used and practiced in the EFL classes. All items were highly agreed to 
(more than 15 %). except item no. 21 " I attended the EFL classes regularly 
because of its importance and usefulness" was agreed to by 1 \% of 
responses. No gender differences were reported in this dimension. 



- FOURTH: TAKING DECISION DIMENSION 



The findings of taking decision dimension were presented in the 
following table: 
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Tabic (6): Findings of Taking Decision Dimension 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agree- 
ment # 


PI 


- In the first class, we participated 


M 19 


EQ 


7 






with the instructor in determining 
the syllabus. 


F 25 


D 


16 


51 




- In the first class, we and the 


M 30 


3 


2 




12 


instructor agreed to some rules lor 
classroom discipline, attendance 
and discussion. 


F 47 


4 


2 


88 


16 


- We had the opportunity and the 


M 22 


f mm. 


14 


CO 


freedom to choose the activities. 


F 39 


■K 


20 


JO 



M = Male • F = Female 



The three items of taking decisions were agreed to by the students. This 
means that they were used and practiced by students and/or instructor. Item n. 
12: "In the first class, we and the instructor agreed to some rules for 
classroom discipline, attendance and discussion" was highly agreed to 
(88%). The reason beyond the low percentages of the other two may due to that 
most of the students did not attend the first class of the academic year. No 
gender differences were reported in this dimension. 



- FIFTH: EQUALITY DIMENSION 



The findings of equality dimension were presented in the following 
table: 



Table (7): Findings of Equality Dimension 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agree- 
ment 'f 


5 


- The male students participated 


M 10 


3 


21 






in the classroom discussions more 
than the females. 


F 6 


7 


37 


53 (*) 


13 


- Both the male and female 


M 36 


5 


2 






students obtained cc|ual amount 
of instructor's interest. 


F 57 


7 


2 


85 




- The female students obtained 


M2 


9 


31 


75 
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more interest in the classroom 
than the males. 


M2 


9 


31 


75 






F 2 


11 


52 


— 


22 


- The instructor used Arabic most 
of the classes time considering the 
various specializations inside the 
class room. 


M 36 


3 


3 






F 61 


3 


1 


88 


28 


- The instructor did not 
distinguish between one student 


M41 


0 


0 






and another from the same 
gender inside the classroom. 


F 62 


2 


2 


94 


33 


- The instructor coasidered the 
various specializations when 
asking questions and discussions. 


\1 32 


4 


8 


70 


F 45 


11 


10 


F 62 


4 


0 



M = Male • F = Female <*) = Negative ilem 



All the six items of equality presented in this table were used and practiced 
by ihe students and/or the instructor. Five of them (no. 13 + 17 + 22 + 28 + 33) 
were highly agreed to (more than 75%). No gender differences were reported in 
this dimension. 



- SIXTH: JUSTICE DIMENSION 

The findings of justice dimension were presented in the following table: 



Table (8): Findings of Justice Dimension 





Ilem 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agrec- 
men ’k 


6 


- It was not of justice when the 


M 25 


C 


14 






iastructor prohibited the 




52 




students to enter the classroom 
after the class started. 


F 32 


15 


17 




u 


- The final written examination 




3 


mmt 




m 


was suppose to differ according 
to the different specializations. 


m 


4 


es 


76 


14 


- The extracurricular activities 


M 27 


7 


8 


51 




in the EFL classes bothered us. 


F 29 


15 


21 














































18 


- The extension of the class time 


M 24 


7 


11 






to two hours led to low 
concentration among the 

students. 


F 33 


8 


14 


52 


23 


- The instructor all the time was 
serious and accurate to give each 


M 38 


3 


1 






student only what he deserves 
from the scores. 


F 61 


3 


2 


90 


29 


- The instructor's insistence for 
the students to study an internet 


M 14 


7 


21 


55 (*) 




course was not of justice. 


F 17 


10 


39 


31 


- The separation of males and 


M 36 


11 


6 






females inside the classroom 
bothered me. 


F 2 


9 


55 





M = Male - F = Female l*> = Negative item *** = gender difference 



This table shows that six items of justice dimension (out of seven) were 
used and practiced by the students and/or the instructor. Gender difference was 
reported in item no. 31: "The separation of males and females inside the 
classroom bothered me" where the 36 males agreed and 55 females disagreed. 
In other words, the males were against the separation inside the classroom 
although this disagreement contradicts with our Islamic traditions and rules, 
while the females were for this procedure. 



- SEVENTH: COMMON INTEREST MMENSION 

This dimension was suggested for the items which may be considered 
against democracy. The author of this study thinks that common interest 
comes first in priority. The findings of common interest dimension were 
presented in the following table: 
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Table (9): Findings of Common Interest Dimension 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agrcc- 
mcn % 


8 


- The instructor' s insistence for 
the students to ask their questions 
inside the classroom only and in 




1 


0 






the presence of all the students is 






3 






the publicity of information and 
experience. 


mam 


IB 


3 




F 55 


5 


6 


35 


- The instructor' s insistence for 
the students to ask their questions 
inside the classroom only and in 


M 35 


7 


2 


74 




the presence ol all the students is 
to encourage them to participate 
in the class. 


F 46 


13 


7 




37 


- Separating the males and 
in vifli* llii* I'luwvriMtm 


M 28 


II 


3 


69 




uiiidio iiniui mi iid>M uuiii 

increased my concentration. 


F 48 


13 


5 



This table shows that the 3 items of common interest dimension were 
used and practiced in the EFL classes by the students and/or the instructor. No 
gender differences were reported in this dimension. 



Second: Findings of The EFL Attitude Scale: 



The findings of the EFL attitude scale were presented in the following table: 





Item 


Agree 


Neutral 


disagree 


Agree- 
ment % 


■ 


- The EFL course helped us in 
making computer search and 
using databases. 


M 43 


U 


1 


95 


F 61 


1 


3 


2 


- The extracurricular activities 
were useful for us as prospective 
researchers. 


M 37 


2 


3 


88 


F 60 


5 


0 






M 43 


1 


0 


88 
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- The EFL course benefited me in 


M 43 


1 


0 




N 


writing the correct bibliographic 
documentation of English articles 
and books. 


F 54 


1 


1 


88 




- I have learned a good amount of 


M 4) 


2 


1 




m 


education terms that will help in 
my future studies. 


F 65 


1 


0 


95 


5 


- I benefited very much from the 


M 35 


5 


3 






Internet course and depend on 
myself to obtain research 
materials. 


F 55 


5 


6 


82 


KM 


- The EFL course encouraged me 


M 41 


2 


1 




Si 


to visit some websites related to 
mv specialization. 


F 59 


5 


1 


91 




- The instructor' s insistence for 
the students to ask their questions 
inside the classroom only and in 


M 35 


7 


2 


74 




the presence ol all the students is 
to encourage them to participate 
in the class. 


F 46 


13 


7 




8 


- Separating the males and 


M 28 


11 


3 






females inside the classroom 
increased my concentration. 


F 48 


13 


5 


69 




- The accurately and carefully- 


M 34 


7 


1 




H 


stated syllabus developed my 
progress and achievement. 


F 56 


7 


0 


82 


10 


- The EFL course helped me to 


M 37 


4 


3 




overcome my fear of using the 
English books and periodicals. 


F 53 


10 


2 


80 


11 


- The instructor encouraged the 


M 40 


4 


1 






students to nse the new 
technologies such as the Internet 
and databases. 


F 60 


4 


0 


91 


12 


- The EFL course helped me to 


M 40 


1 


2 






know the English journals in my 
specialization. 


F 62 


4 


0 


93 



This table reveals that the students benefited very much from the English 
language course taught accompanying the democratic practices. All the students 
reported the 12 items were completely used and practiced. As a result, they highly 
agreed (more than 75%) to that the EFL course helped them in making computer 
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search and using databases (item 1 - 95%), the extracurricular activities were 
useful for them as prospective researchers (item 2 - 88 %>, the course benefited 
them in writing the correct bibliographic documentation of English articles and 
books (item 3 - 88 %>, they learned a good amount of education terms (item 4 - 
95%), the course encouraged them to visit some websites related to their 
specialization (item 6 - 91%). the instructor encouraged them to participate in the 
class (item 7 -74). the accurately and carefully-stated syllabus developed their 
progress and achievement (item 9 - 82). the course helped them to overcome their 
fear of using the English books and periodicals (item 10 - 80). The instructor 
encouraged the students to use the new technologies such as the Internet and 
databases (item II - 91 ). and the course helped them to know the English journals 
in my specialization (item 12 - 93). Generally speaking, they expressed their 
positive attitudes towards leaning the EFL classes because they were very useful to 
them. It had a major effect on the students' satisfaction and performance inside the 
classroom.. 

- RESEARCH CONCLUSION: 

1. The students were completely free to express their opinions and ideas in EFL 
classes during all the academic year. They were also free to ask questions. 
Some classroom time was devoted to self-expressions. 

2. The students' active and effective participation in establishing some 
classroom rules from the first lecture has been reported in the present study. 
The classes were conducted with clear and constant rules from the very 
beginning. 

3. The group participation in decision making and taking inside the EFL classes 
has been achieved in the present study. The students had opportunities to 
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decide the class activities, to talk to the teacher and to be a part of class 
discussions. 

4. Respect was been shown for every student’s opinion inside the classroom. 

5. Discussion and debate between students and teacher were developed in the 
present study. 

6. Justice and fairness were dominant in the EFL classes. 

7. Equality between females and males as well as between the different 
specializations inside the EFL classes has been achieved in the present study. 
There was harmony inside the classroom. 

- RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The democratic classroom must be full of human rights such as: mutual 
respect between teacher and students, free self-expression, active 
participation, taking responsibility, student-centered, not textbook 
dominated, and strong relationship between teachers and students. 

❖ Teachers of EFL should do their best all the time to give the students' the 
chances for democratic practices. 

Pre-service teacher program should focus on the inclusion of democratic 
practices in the EFL courses. 

❖ English language textbooks should be developed to include democratic 
practices in their activities. 



•*•**«* 
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